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ON THE EASTERN SHORE OF VIRGINIA, 

Ge6graphically considered, the slip of land bear- 
ing this name should be a part of Maryland rather 
than of Virginia. It is separated entirely from the 
latter State by the Chesapeake Bay, flowing broadly 
between it and the mainland ; and, but for its connec- 
tion with Maryland at the northern extremity, would 
be merely an island along the Atlantic coast. 

The traditions of the inhabitants, however, are all 
Virginian, and the conservative spirit of the Old Do- 
minion before the war is vital still on the peninsula. 
The two counties into which it is divided, Accomac 
' and Northampton, are peopled mainly with descend- 
ants of old Virginia families, who have intermarried 
from generation to generation, until now there is an 
almost universal "cousinship" throughout the com- 
munity. The pride of race, and pride of State, is 
kept up undiminished through all changes of for- 
tune ; and a genuine Eastern-shore-man — like the 
genuine Icelander — believes honestly that "the fair- 
est land the sun shines upon" is the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia. 

In certain aspects it is a fair land to look upon, 
though the tourist, accustomed to lake and mountain 
scenery for his impressions of the beautiful, ■ would 
And this low-lying, flat country tame and unsatisfy- 
ing. There are no hills, there are no rocks — not a 
pebble-stone even is indigenous to the soil; you 
never hear the laugh of wayside brooks leaping from 
one mossy ledge to another, nor catch the lovely 
effects of shine and shadow on hillslopes and hol- 
lows. In place of these there are miles of beauti- 
' fui woodland, intersected with carriage-roads, out of 
and beyond which open continually charming bits of 
forest scenery ; there are broad bays curving into 
smooth, sandy beaches, overshadowed still with the 
stately pines that grow down to the water's verge ; 
there are long, level reaches of corn-field, oat-field, 
and "sweet-potato-patch," green with a luxuriant 
growth that repays the slightest cultivation ; there 
are acres upon acres of blossoming peach orchard ; 
there are marshes full of wild ducks for the sports- 
man, creeks swarming with choice varieties of fish, 
and unequaled oysters ; there are fine road and 
fast-trotting horses ; there are old-fashioned, legend- 
ary houses ; there is the universal negro — slouching, 
picturesque, lazy; there is the primitive society in 
which the stranger meets a cordial welcome and 
most hospitable entertainment. 

In fact the stranger, if his appetite happens not to 
be unlimited, is apt to suffer some embarrassment 
from this profuse hospitality. I remember various 
visits at certain delightful houses, where I grew to 
dread the dinner-hour, knowing that I should be 
compelled to eat fish, oysters, game, poultry, pastry 
with all manner of sauces, dainty sweets, and " lucent- 
syrups," not at my own option, but ^hat of a hostess 
who had no remorse for my limitations. It is true 
there are greater offences, and just now as my board- 
ing-house luncheon is brought to me — consisting of 
two withered doughnuts, one leathery mutton chop, 
a cup of dubious tea, and a slice of chaff by way of 
bread, I feel convinced that I could endure a repe- 
tition of the cruelty practised at " Cedar Grove " and 
*' Rosneath." 

The pretty English fashion of giving each home- 
stead its individual name is universal here, and many 
old English names are repeated. We find Vaucluse, 
Chatham, Eyre Hall, Elkinton, Runnymeade, the 
Hermitage, Hedera Grange, and others, with Wynona, 
Pochahontas, and more musical Indian appellations 
interspersed. There is a free use of Indian names 
throughout the peninsula ; Pungoteague and Onan- 
cock are two of the principal villages ; Chincoteague 
and Assateague are adjacent islands ; Okkahannock, 
and Andua, and Naswoddux are names of different 
creeks, so called, but much larger bodies of water 
than is justified by the Northern idea of the word. 
They are beautiful bays in fact, running up from the 
Atlantic or the Chesapeake, as the case may be, and 
adding greatly to the attractions of the landscape. 
People build their houses by these creeks, which are 
innumerable, for the double purpose of securing a 
water-view, and also of having close at hand a never- 
failing supply of the delicious oysters and savory 
clams which are indispensable to a Southern table. 
Morning, noon, and night one meets the dainty 
bivalve — stewed, broiled, roasted, scalloped ; and no- 
where else, in the experience of the present writer, 
has the art of cooking it reached such perfection. 

In most other arts, it must be confessed, the East- 
ern Shore has not attained a high point of excel- 



lence. There are no printing-presses, no newspapers, 
no lectures or public entertainments, except now 
and then a Fourth of July oration, a "General 
Muster," or a tournament. The average male mind 
finds food sufficient in the affairs of the farm, and 
the county politics ; the average female intellect oc- 
cupies itself with poultry, servants, and gossip. Of 
course there are exceptibns, many and bright. At 
Drummond town, the largest and most important of 
the Accomac villages, shire-town of the county in 
fact, there is a growing inclination towards a wider 
culture than was known to their ancestors. A circu- 
lating library has been established, and is kept sup- 
plied with selections from the best current literature. 
The young people have reading-circles, and there, is 
a wholesome mental friction out of which has already 
grown an improved taste. There is more than one 
budding author in this little society, whose future 
development may do honor to the old Eastern Shore. 
It is in architecture that the two counties bear off 
the palm for utter absurdity and inadequacy. One 
may ride for miles and miles, and see many wayside 
dwellings, but not one that answers, even in a remote 
degree, to Northern ideas of grace, neatness, or com- 
fort. There are a number of fine old mansions, with 
lofty rooms and wide halls, and a general air of an- 
cient grandeur; but apart from these, the ordinary 
Accomac or Northampton homestead is a forlorn- 
looking affair. There is a prevailing indifference to 
the beautifying effects of paint and white-wash; 
barns, fences, and dwellings have all the same dingy, 
weather-stained exterior; doors and windows seem 
to have been dropped accidentally in their places, 
rather than arranged with definite purpose ; rooms 
are thrown together in the oddest juxtaposition; 
staircases run down into principal apartments with 
no intermediate hall-ways or entries ; pantries, closets, 
and other domestic conveniences, indispensable in 
the simplest Northern cottage, are comparatively 
unknown ; and there is a general architectural stul- 
tification, incomprehensible to the stranger, but ac- 
cepted with satisfied serenity by the native incum- 
bent. 

He is so unconscious of anything outre in his estab- 
Hshment, that one forgets presently the odd first im- 
pression, or comes to enjoy the effect of contrasts. 
In the queer drawing-room, the furnishing of which 
is as peculiar, usually, as the architecture, one is re- 
ceived by a well-dressed, gracious hostess, and charm- 
ing young ladies, possibly, whose trains and frills and 
frisettes are all irreproachable. One wonders where 
they sleep, and dress, and keep those dainty toilettes 
— but what does it signify after all, Avhen the final 
result is so perfect ? 

There are no modern contrasts in some of these 
homes; they are deliciously quaint all through. I 
remember one house in particular that altogether 
satisfied my sense of the picturesque, without and 
within. It was a lovely May morning when I was 
driven (in the lightest little rockaway, with a horse 
whose feet were winged) to Cedar Grove. A giant 
pine — no man could tell its age, and I wouldn't ven- 
ture a guess at its mighty girth ! — marked the en- 
trance to the domain ; and an avenue of cedars, a 
mile long, led us to the house. May is the time of 
roses there, as June is here ; the whole front of the 
main building was embowered in multiflora roses, 
and the flush of exquisite color against the surround- 
ing green of locust trees and velvety lawn-grass, was 
ravishing to the eyes as we approached. Our hostess 
stood at the door to receive us : she was a maiden 
lady of some eighty winters, very tall, straight as an 
arrow, dressed in garments of angular simplicity, 
with a face as wrinkled and seamed as a frosty per- 
simmon, yet lighted up with a genial welcome that 
made us glad we had come. 

She led us into a. curious apartment called "the 
shed-room," from the fact that its moss-grown, vine- 
covered, shingle roof was the only one between it 
and the sky. It was divided into a couple of small 
rooms, each of which contained the mountainous 
feather-bed, with its patchwork quilt wrought in un- 
utterable designs, and home-made linen fragrant of 
pressed roses, that are peculiar to the region. These 
were guest-chambers. They had no carpets, but the 
white pine floors were spotless, the small windows 
were shaded with little white fringed curtains, the 
toilet-table was shrouded with snowy drapery ; the 
whole effect was one of indescribable freshness and 
sweetness. I could not help fancying the delight of 
nestling in one of those downy beds, and dropping 
into dreamland, while an April rain pattered on the 
shingles so close above my head ! 



From the " shed-room," which served as a hallway 
to the house — fancy the funny effect ! — we ascended 
two steps to the parlor, and found ourselves in the 
atmosphere of a hundred years ago. It was a large 
square room, airy with many doors and windows that 
opened upon a world of outside blossom and green- 
ery. Like the shed-rooms, it had no carpet, but 
the floor was painted a deep lemon-color, and 
twelve high-backed, hard-seated, long-legged Wind- 
sor chairs, of the same tender tint, were ranged in 
regimental order against the walls. A tall mahogany 
side-board, much carved and ornamented, stood in a 
prominent place, and displayed an old-fashioned 
silver tea-service, diminutive as a doll's set, and a 
quantity of ancient eggshell china, with quaint glass 
pitchers and mugs that had been handed down from 
generation to generation, for more than a century. 

Over the mantel-shelf — ever so much higher than 
my head — hung a group of those comical profile 
portraits, cut in white paper on a black back-ground ; 
on it was a multifarious collection of old china and cu- 
rious shells, set between two tall silver candlesticks; 
and below it, in the wide open fire-place, was the 
huge bow-pot filled with great branches of roses and 
feathery sprays of asparagus. Through an open door 
you saw, in the next room, the tall clock, reaching 
from floor to ceiling, with its full-moon face at the 
top, and its heavy pendulum swinging behind glass 
doors. A hundred years ago the moon-face (so round' 
and rosy still, while the younger, sweeter ones that 
used to watch it have faded out of sight!) went 
through its phases, and the long pendulum swung 
sedately to and fro, just as they were doing now. 
Everything in the house, indeed, was exactly as it 
had been from the beginning. That all the old land- 
rparks should be preserved, and no modern innova- 
tions introduced, had been a proviso in the bequest 
of the first proprietor, and his descendants had re- 
ligiously obeyed it. 

Opposite the great clock, in the same room, stood 
a very tall mahogany four-poster, its legs shrouded 
in a white vallance, and patchwork birds-of-paradise 
sprawling over the smooth slope of the feather-bed. 
This was the virgin bower of our venerable hostess, 
and I was rather startled to observe a clumsy wooden 
cradle standing at the foot of the bed. While I 
stared at it, there was a stir amone its pillows, and a 
very woolly black head popped over the foot-board. 
Two round eyes — huckleberries set in saucers of 
milk — gazed at us in a sort of sleepy terror, and a 
baby voice whined out " Mitty ! Mitt)'- ! " 

"One. of Miss Charlotte's pets," my friend ex- 
plained laughingly. " Come here, Taddles, and see 
the ladies." 

Two fat little black legs slid over the side of the 
cradle, and Taddles came waddling towards us, but 
only to plunge his head in his " Mitty's " lap, and 
insist upon being, taken up by her alone. 

It was a commentary upon " Uncle Tom's Cabin " 
to learn afterwards that this cradle and the little 
African in it, had been " an institution " at Cedar 
Grove ever since Miss Charlotte had inherited the 
place, and the troop of slaves belonging to it some 
fifty years ago. Wifehood or maternity had never 
come to her, but to her slaves, great and small, she 
had been more mother than mistress always ; and the 
cradle by her bedside was never without its small 
brown occupant, whom she rocked to sleep, and 
nur§ed through fretful nights more patiently, and 
tenderly often than its own mother wonild have done. 
In fact, Taddles' mother complained that — 

" Mistis done spile that boy, dat's a fac'. He got 
so sassy dese days nobody can't do nuffin wid him, 
'cept it's his Mitty." 

She herself had been "spiled" in the same way 
though, she told us, with the mellow laugh of her 
race — a laugh that rang free of all care or responsi- 
bility. Like the rest of Miss Charlotte's negroes, 
she took life easily, having little to do but to eat, 
drink and be merry, and no more anxiety than 
Taddles himself concerning the future. I have won- 
dered sometimes — since the war brought emancipa- 
tion, and Miss Charlotte was laid to rest in the old 
family grave-yard, and the ancient treasures of Cedar 
Grove were scattered far and wide — if, in spite of the 
blessed boon of freedom, they did not look back 
longingly to those happy days of bondage and 
abundance. It was so light a yoke, so easy a burden ; 
and the flesh-pots of Egypt were very tempting at 
Cedar Grove ! 

We had no prophetic vision of the evil days that 
were to come upon the pretty, quaint old place, as 
we wandered through the grounds that soft May 
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afternoon. It seemed a sort of enchanted ground 
to me ; the bluest of summer skies, with a wiiite 
splendor of sunlit clouds, was reflected in the clear 
waters of Andua Creek, lapping lazily on the sandy 
shore to which the Ia\\ a stretched down. On the 
right, a stone's throw from the windows, was the 
ancient burial place of the family, with dates of 1600 
upon the mossy headstones ; at the left lay an old, 
old garden, " set with spices and pomegranate," 
literally; for almond trees flourished there, box- 
hedges sent out their pungent odor, sweet herbs 
blossomed in the borders, and pomegranate buds al- 



many 5^ears ago, but never repaired. Old negroes 
are living yet who will tell you how they saw ** ole 
mas'r's " coffin — washed out of its grave by the great 
September flood — go sailing round the house till it 
knocked the bricks from that corner. "Ole mas'r" 
was a hard man, and had forbidden his son to marry 
the girl of his affections, on pain of disinheritance ; 
putting a sarcastic clause in his will to the effect that 
he v/ould give his consent *' when he rose from the 
dead." 

So the lovers were doomed to languish apart until 
the great September gust swept over the land, and 



The curious inscription written by old John Custis, 
of Northampton, for his own tombstone, has been 
put in print elsewhere. He revenges himself for his 
matrimonial infelicities by stating that he was born so 
many years ago, was married at such a time, but has 
" lived only seven 5^ears, during which he kept bache- 
lor's hall at Arlington." 

Many amusing and interesting anecdotes are told 
about his quarrels with his spouse in which, it is 
said, she generally held the upper hand through 
indomitable pluck and coolness. He could not con- 
quer her when alive, but he has the proud satis- 




ready gave promise of the crimson-seeded fruit ; be- 
tween them immemorial cedars stretched sombre 
boughs towards the old graves, and broad-leaved 
catalpas dropped fragrant blossoms on the grass, 
while over all hung the sweet stillness of the dreamy 
afternoon, penetrated with a subtle delight which 
can only be felt, not described. Memory thrills to it 
yet, through the lapse of years, and the whole pic- 
ture comes back with a breath of summer wind 
blown across a green box-border. 

There arc man)- individual and characteristic things 
which might be told of the Eastern Shore in a more 
extended sketch. The old-fashioned houses have 
their legends, the old-fashioned people their curious 
habits and traditions. There is a house near Pungo- 
teague, in one corner of which is seen a breach made 



THE LITTLE MOTHER. —J. S. Davis. 

the meeting of mighty waters across the peninsula 
threatened for a time to wash it out of the world. 
Then "ole mas'r" actually did rise from the dead. 
At all events, the ghastly coffin which contained his 
mortal remains floated up to the surface, and went 
drifting past the very windows of his former home, 
to the horror of awe-stricken gazers who believed 
another Deluge was upon them. Afterwards, when 
the flood subsided, and people discovered that they 
still lived, "ole mas'r's" son plucked up courage 
and married his sweet-heart, having first buried his 
father again, with a brick arch across the grave to 
prevent a new departure. Nobody could deny that 
the conditions of the will had been fulfilled, and tra- 
dition reports no future disturbance to their married 
happiness. 



faction of having the last word — on his tombstone. 

To come to a last word, myself. A visit to the 
Eastern Shore would repay the tourist who has lei- 
sure to bestow upon such quiet, out-of-the-way 
places. He could fill his sketch-book, not with 
striking, but with very lovely views — of forest aisles 
in far-reaching perspective, and placid sheets of 
water overhung with foliage on the bay-side, or sandy 
beach and tossing surf on the Atlantic coast. 

There are winter charms of blazing logs piled high 
upon the brass andirons, and 05^sters roasted delici- 
ously on the red coals. Also other things pleasant 
and characteristic, which I need not specify, but the 
visitor must discover for himself. And on the East- 
ern Shore — unless it has sadly fallen from grace — 
the visitor is always welcome. — Mary E. Bradley. 



